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PREFACE 

The Program for Eduoational Opportunity is a univer 
sity-baaed institute designed to assist school districts 
in the process of desegregation. The Program, based at 
the Univeraity of Michigan, was established by the U.S. 
Office of Education pursuant to Title IV of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Besides providing in-district sarvicBS on request 
and without charge to public schools in the six state 
region of Illinois, Indiana,. Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, the Program annually conducts a series 
of conforences. During the spring and sunimer of 1972, 
four conferences were held at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, covering topics of critical importance to 
school board members, administrators, teachers, students 
and coimiunity. These conferencea were entitled i 

Developments in School Desegregation and the Law 

The Personnel Director in the Desegregation 
Process 

Multi-Ethnic Curriculum and the Changing Role 
of the Teacher 

The Rols of the Principal In the Desegragation " 
Process 



The Prograin has transaribed or received written copies 
of the major presentationa from each conference and is mak- 
ing them available to anyone interested in the pursuit of 
equal educational opportunltias. 

To the eonsultants from professional associations, 
governmental agencies # university communities, and prac^ 
ticing educators and attorneys/ the Program expresses its 
appreciation for their sharing of eKperience and dedica^ 
tion to the proposition of equal educational opportunity. 

Special appreciation is due Dr, Wilbur Cohen, Dean of 
the School of Education, for his continuing interest and 
support of the Programp^ and Henry Johnson, former Associate 
Director of the Program and now University Vice-'President 
for Student Services, for his partiaipation in the daval« 
opment of the conference series, * 

Finally, contributions of the below listed individ- 
uals responaible for the planning and coordinating of the 
conference series and these proceedings are acknowledged. 

Dr. Charles D, Moody, Sr., Director 

Charles B, Vergon, Assistant Director 
Maureen Sims Black, Graduate Assistant 
JoAnne Coble, Graduate Assistant 
Alva Keith Guy, Graduate Assistant 
John Taylor, Graduate Assistant 

Gwen Baker, Consultant 
jSrace Green, Consultant 
Jean Leonard ^ Coniultant 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Conference on the Role of the Principal in the 
Desegregation Process, held August 9 and 10, 1971, waa 
designed to afford insight into the ways in which prin- 
cipals can effectively deal with the problems of estab- 
lishing programs p.nd procedures th&t will provide for 
quality education in desegregated schools. 

The conference emphasized discussions on the effec- 
tive redognition of the diverse backgrounds that stu- 
dents bring to a desegregated situation, the effective 
use of teachers and non-instructional staff in the edu- 
cational program, the development of staff and the ne- 
cessity of staff conmitment to the goals of quality de- 
segregated education, the efficient use of administrative 
time, and the establishment of educational priorities. 
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EPFICIENT USE OF ADMIMISTmTiVE TIME 
C, Van Voorheai 

I'm going to start off by asking a couple- of questions. 
First I how many of you have too much time, time you don't 
know what to do with? ^Naxtp how many of you have too little 
time to do what you want to do? ^ You know, it's a funny 
thing how people *b ideas of how much time they have affect 
wh^t they do. If you have too much time^ of course^ gen- 
erally Parkinaon's Law takes over and you fill the amount 
of time you have with the job you have to do, which may 
mean that it will take you two weeks to scrub the floor. 
In the other case, usually the Peter Principle takes over 
and you don't accompliBh those kinds of things that you 
wish you could, simply because you think you don't have 
enough time for them. Usually when people tell me they 
don*t have enough time to do the things they want to do 
"There just isn't enough time in a day" — usually, these 
people are wasting time. For eKample, they're wasting 

Dr. Van Voorheas is Chairman of the Departmrnt of Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Michigan. 



time sitting around telling me that they never have enough 
time for anything. How many of you are guilty of that kind 
of thing? 

What IM like to do today is to have you try some 
things and give you some information that may^ in fapt^ 
help you to decide hew to spend your time better^ accom- 
plish all the thinge you'd like to accomplish; and still 
have time left over to do some other things - 

I'm going to make a rather blunt statement. That ie 
that most of you most of us — don't know how to effective 
ly plan and use our time, and that v^m, in fact, have a lot 
more time than we need to accomplish the things we're 
planning to do. We just don't know how to use it. And 
because we don't know how to use it, we enter into the 
hustle and biistle syndrome; we scurry around looking very 
busy/ stacking' papers, doing a lot of things that aren't 
accomplishing the ends that we dr^eam about* 

Those of you who say that you don't have sufficient 
time are really saying something other than that to me. 
You're saying that you really don*t know how to make effect- 
ive use of time. I would guess that, number one, you are 
a minute waster* A second guess is that you don't have a ■ 
life plan. This is the only life you have to live; It's 
all there is, as far as we know. You may believe in anoth-- 
er life, but the only thing that is guaranteed is right 
now — this life that you have right now. And if you don't 
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plan in order to use it effectively, one of these days you 
are going to vake up and say, "Gee, it's almost gone. I 
wish I had done this." if there are things that you really 
- want to do, if you don't plan ways to get them done right 
now, someday it will be too late. Ti.en you'll use the fa- 
miliar excuse, "Well, I would have done it, but a lot of 
things got in the way . " 

One thing that I'm assuming, then, is that you proba- 
bly don't make effective use of minutes. Most of us don't. 
We waste minutes =- and we may also waste a lifetime, simply 
as the result of a lack of planning. ' We plan for the hours 
and the days. We react to most situations in the present; 
we give importance only to what is going on right now. 

Here's something interesting: one of the things we 
have to admit right now is that we have wasted about 12 
minutes, if , in fact, we are going to have an hour and a 
half session today. We havs wasted 12-lS minutes just 
getting started. This is another example of how we just 
don't give minutes the respect that is due them. 

How many of you have missed an appointment by five 
minutes within the last week? AH of you have, except the 
vary few who were in here at 25 minutes to one. How many 
of you have missed another appointoent by at least five 
minutes? How many of you have missed an appointment with 
more than one person by at least five ndnutes? Not only • 
did you waste your time, but you wasted theirs , as well. 



Those were just minutee, but minutes are important. Now, 
if you missed an appointmant by an hour, you'd be apologet- 
ic/ "Gee, I'm sorry. It slipped my mind." You probably 
would call to say that you were going to be late, and then 
the other person, if he knew how to, could have used that 
hour* But if you're only going to be six or eight or ten 
minutes late, you don ^t bother to call, because that's 
only minutes, and minutes aren ' t important . 

I would maintain that more minutes are wasted in a 
day than time is used effectively all together , because 
those minutes really begin to add up* "Gee, I've got 
this task to do, but it* s only .15 minutes till the bell 
rings," That's what we used to think when we were in • 
school. The trouble is that we have carried that approach 
right on through to our adult lives* "Well, I .only have 
10 minutes, so I canVt do anything with it, " 

Yesterday 1 found myself in an airport out in Port^ 
land, Oregon, with a flight planned on an airplane that 
had an engine being torn apart. That was my only way back 
at that time without going through San Francisco and ar^^ 
riving here about 8s 30 this morning. So I had to make a 
decisions should I take a chance in waiting for the plane 
to be repaired, or should I take the other route? It was 
important to make a decision quickly because if I didn't^ 
if I began to vacillate, my options began to disappear. 
The plane that was going via Denver was just about to 
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leave, Tha^ was one decision I had to make quickly, and 
I said,""No^ I^m not going on that one, 1 don't like the 
Denver flight because there aren't enough options going 
out of Denver," Another plane was leaving at 9:00 for ■ 
San Francisco r from where r could have taken a midnight 
flight and arrived in Chicago at 6i30^n the mornirig,' 
I had about two hours until that left, so I could hold 
off on that decision, 1 needed information, so I went 
to the flight director and said, "Give me a projection* 
Are you going to fly this plane out of here today^ or 
aren*t you? I donVt care what time — but will it be 
today?" He said, "Yes, it will go. We don't know v^hat 
the trouble is yet, but it will go*" Okay ^ that gave 
me the information that 1 needed* Finally I decided that 
I would be going on that plane when it left* 

My wife was planning to pick me up at 8:30 in Detroit* 
I could have sat down and worried about her waiting for me^ 
but instead I picked up a phone and said^' "There's some- 
thing wrong, I don't know when I'll be in, so stay home, 
I'll call you when I get to Chicago, and you can pick me 
up in Detroit," So that was taken care of. 

Now, the question was, what would I do? I had an 
uncertain amount of timei 1 didn't know how much time it 
was going to be* It would depend on how quickly they could 
repair the plane* I could sit around, I could have a drink, 
I could look at picture postcards i I could do many things* 
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Not me, I carry some things with me so that when I have 
spare minutes I can do something, I carry books that I 
want to read. 

How many of you would like to read more than you do? 
How many of you have a book with you today? Good. Some 
of you, at least, have a book with you* How many of you 
used at least ten minutes today during the lunch hour 
to read that book? 

The point is that some of you want to read more, and 
you never know when you're going to have some time, so 
it's a good idea to have a book with you to fill in those 
chunks of unexpected free minuteB that turn up in every^ 
one's day* Don't carry a staok of books* (You've seen 
the paper amaniac — the book mariiac who carries a whole 
stack of books and walks stooped over from the waight of 
them* He never reads any books he only carries them.) 
You can only read one book at a time, so take only ©na* 
: If you really do want to read more, take a book with you 

so that when you have minutes you can read. You don't need 
three hours to sit down and read* It's nice if you can 
plan three hours, but you don't need that muah time to 
get some reading done. 

One of the basic problems we have in using time effect- 
ively is that we haven't effeOtiyely sat goals that we 
want to acGomplish. We don't know where we're headed. Now^ 
how can you use time eff actively if you don't know what you 
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want to do? As adniinlstrators ^ we are guilty of this. We 
are guilty of two things* complaining about time/ and com- 
plaining about money/ when, in fact, if someone gave us one 
year and a million dollars, we'd have to stop and think 
what we wanted to do with it, simply because we wouldn't 
have a plan . . 

What I'd like to have you do now is to take a sheet 
of paper and list on it five things that you would really 
like to get done I bat that you're not getting donep They 
can be administrative, they can be personal, they can be 
related to your family, they can be religious — ^.anything 
you want, (If you 're accomplishing everything you want 
to, that's wonderful. I can't believe it, but it^s won- 
derfulp) . 

/ Once you have the five, I want you to eliminate one 
of them as less Important than the others s if you had to 
get rid of one of those, which one would it be? Now eli- 
minate another one. Work backwards through all of those 
till you have only one thing left that you'd really like 
to accomplish; something you're not getting done that you 
would really like to get done. ■ 

Now, when the group around you, four or five of you, 
have each come up with one thing you want to get done, I 
want you to swing your chairs ^ogether in groups of four 
or five, and I want you to convince the other four people 
that you have a two-step outline that will get you on the 



way to accomplishing your goal. Take one mihute each to 
convince the others in your group that you know how to get 
that done, and that you're going to start on it by next 
week'. If you are going to accomplish that goal in a reason- 
able amount of time, how are you going to do it? 

• There are several things you should think about in re- 
lation to your goal(s) . First, don't give us any pie-in-the 
sky type of thing that doesn't mean anything. "Make a ..more 
meaningful curriculum;" meaningful for whom? For the tea- 
chers? The students? Their parents? For me? Who is it 
meaningful to, and what does meaningful mean? Communicate, 
learn to use words to describe what you want to do in such 
a way that you are communicating, to the poople involved 
and to yourself, what you want to accomplish. 

Second, you should remember that a goal should be be- 
lievable. What I mean by believable is that the people 
involved in the goal should have value systems such that 
the goal doesn't run contrary to thosa value systems. If, 
for example, a person has a very high value of service to 
others, a middle value of honesty, and a low value of per- 
sonal wealth, he is a person you can ask to be dishonest 
to help othar people, but you can't ask him to be dishon- 
est to help himself. (We run into a lot of the reverse 
type; people who will be dishonest to help themselves, 
but not to help others . ) We should have to look at value 



systems and ask /'Is this goal believable in terms of the 
value systemi of the people involved, or are there going 
to be values that, come in so much conflict with what we 
want to do that it will be imposalbla to accomplish anything 

Here's a simple kind of eKample. if you, as princi- 
pal of a school, are working on division of the grading sys- 
tem of that school, and if you believe that reward is a 
better way of learning than punishment, then, for heaven's 
sake, don't go to a committee of people who believe just the 
opposite. Your goal of making a curriculum that enhances 
the students' learning according to your values is not going 
to be realiied. Make sure you pay attention to your values 
and to those of the other people involved. Don!t set up 
goals that are outside your value system, because you won't 
b© able to achieve them. 

The third thing to remember is to make your goal achiev- 
able, and that means you have to be able to do it with the 
strengths that you have and that are in supply, if, for ex- 
ample, 1 said, "I'm going to dig, a awimming pool right out 
here in this grass," and I have only a small shovel and I 
say I'm going to dig it by this afternoon, then my goal is 
not achievable, and I should know that, if there's someone 
in the room who has. a bulldoaer and can help me dig my 
swimming pool, then it may become achievable. Don't set 
up goals you can't accomplish. If you have the strengths 
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or necessary abilities at your oominandi then go ahead ^ but 
if yuu haven't, you had either better go get them, or you 
had -better give up on the goal. 

The fourth thing to keep in mirid is that you must have 
some control over the possibility of aGhieving your goal. 
Here is one area where, as leaders in education, most of us 
fall down* We eKpect that beGause it's our goal , it ' s also 
someone else's goal. If the only rope you have to hang over 
someone's head is that he'll be fired if the job isn't done^ 
you may get it done, but you'll get a job poorly done. If 
I ask for the involvement of others^ if I set up a goal 
that involves other people/ I'd better make sure that they 
accept that goal, too. Otherwise, they're going to be "help 
ing" all the way by dragging their feet* They're not gjlng 
to go along with it/ If I set up a goal that you don- 1 be-- 
lieve in although you're involved in achieving the goal, 
then I probably won't be able to control the outcome, be- 
cause you're going to be helping me fail. So make sure 
that if you set a goal involving othere, you ask them if 
they are willing to be involved and accept that responsi- 
bility and make sure that you feel that they have agreed 
in honesty. That's the bad thing abqut having to assign 
tasks to people who don't want to do them; you get a poor = 
job done or no. job done at all. That includes tasks that 
you set for yourself, by the way. 
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Point number five is to make your progress measurable — set 
deadlines for your goal(s). Measurable; noi-T, that sounds 
like a research project, but it's really not. 1 asked be- 
fore how many of you would like to read more. If you set 
a goal to read more, you could have that same goal many years 
from now. You. still wouldn't have read any more, but you 
would still have the same goal. The way to avoid, that is 
to set a date when you can measure whether in fact you have 
or have not accoinplished what you set out to do. 

. For example, if I determine that I will read one book 
from the bestseller list in a magazine .by a week from Fri- 
day, on that day I can say that I either did or did not 
do what I said 'I would do. That's a measurable goal. But 
if 1 say that 1 am going to read one book on the bestseller 
list by three years from now, I have the same end achieve- 
ment, but I can keep Baying for years, "Well, I'm working 
on it." How many of you have set vague goals like that for 
yourselves? Then maybe ten years from now, you still won't 
have coma through, because you didn't set up a timeline — 
a time when you could check yoursalf and ask, "Did I, or 
did I not accomplish that goal?" Bvary year, you may keep 
on faying, "I'm going to get that curriculum revised this 
yBar, I'm really going to turn it around and we're going 
to be doing some new things." And "this year" will come 
and go. Beaause, you see, you nevar said definitely that 
you were going to set up a date ;r work on it by next 
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Tuesday, for eKample* By next Tuesday, you would at least 
know whether or not you had gotten anything done. You 
still wouldn't be at your long-texTn goal, but at least 
you would have made a start. 

The sixth thing to remember is that your goal must 
be desirable. You must recognize, too^ that different peo- 
ple see desire in different ways. You and I, for eKample, 
can postpone our gratification to some eKtent; little kids 
can't. If you told your ^ kids, "I'll give you your allowarice 
at the end of the year if you're good," they couldn't pos-- 
eibly "be good" for a whole year* Thiit's too long* Why, 
they can hardly wait for Christmas when it's two days away. 
For them, the reward has to be very close to make it de- ■ 
sirable* You and I oan wait a little longer than that. 

Suppose that you were told^ though, that you wouldn't 
be paid until the end of the year. You would very likely 
be pretty upset about it. Just moving from every other * 
week to once a month is traumatic for some of us, beGause 
our reward isn't coming often enough. So desirability is, 
in a sense, related to reward, 

I heard ■some of you talking about having/ the goal 
of earning additional degrees. This may be your reason- 
ing about that! "It is not particularly desirable to go 
home and spend from eight to eleven o'clock at night writ- 
ing a paper; that's not very desirable, I really don't 
care whether or not I write the dumb paper i it's not very 
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desirable either. And ± oouldn't care less whether or not 
I pass the class, and I really couldn't care less whether 
or not 1 get the degree. However, I would like to make more 
• money. And in order to get that money, 1 have, to get the 
degree,- in order to get the degree, I have to pass the class 
in order to 'pass the class, I have to write the paper; and 
in order to -write the paper,! have to spend three hours 
working on, it. " 

Desirability, in this cmm, is four steps away, but 
you can find it if you look for it. If you can't find de- 
sirability — a reward in the system somewhere that makes 
your goal desirable — than you won't be able to get the 
job done, because you won't really want to do it. When 
you're giving out assignments, delegating jobs, make sure 
that you are delegating to people whose value systems are 
in accord with their given roles, and who say that they 
would like to do the job; and who, in fact, do want to do 
It — or you're not going to get it done. Also, remember 
to give people dates for completion of all projects, oth- 
erwise, you might ask someone six months from now, "How 
are you coming on that project?", and he'll say, "oh, I ^ 
forgot about it. I'll get busy on it." "Well, I want it 
tomorrow." "But that's a six month job.'" "i gave you 
six months." "But you didn't tell me I had six months." 
If you didn't tell him that he had six months to do the 
job, you had better get it to someone else and wait another 



six rnonths y because he's not going to have it. 

The seventh point is that you inust not offer yourself 
alternatives. Most of us usually have a couple of alternatives 
for the evening. You may tell yourself i "I going home 
and I'm going to either mow the lawn or clean the garage," 
What will possibly happen is that you will go home and 
do a couple of cranks on the lawnmower^ and it won't start* 
So then you'll start moving things in the garage, but the 
dumb lawnmower will be in the way. The next thing you 
know, you will be watching TV and not accomplishing either 
of your goals, all because you set up alternatives, "I'm 
either going to mow the lawn> or" " a big teeters-totter 
in the word "or"— - "I 'm going to clean the garage. " Spend 
your time on one goal and then move on to the other , Only 
try to do one thing at a time . 

The eighth and last point, I think is a rather obvious 
one: group faailitating. That means that your goal should 
not be injurious to you or to the others involved, 

:Setting goals takes practice, and setting goals that 
are aqcomplishable takes even more practice. Don't take 
planning lightly; if it is to succeed/ it must be done 
thoughtfully and with care* 

How' many of you are principals? Let^s admit that tea- 
chers have a" better-planned system. 'than we do^ in the sense 
that we, as administrators, have something set up for, them^ 



while there is no one who can set anything up for us. We 
set up time-blocking for the teacherii "You will teach a 
vritten paper, from this time to this time," or, "You will 
teach Geometry II." No matter what they do in a certain 
time block, we at least know that they'll be there physi- 
cally. So we have set up a kind of schedule for them. 

However, we are responsible for planning our own time, 
and it is up to us to make sure that we don't waste our lives 
dealing with trivia. How many of you^ as administrators, 
have those picky little things you have to do every day? 
One if those things that we should do, but tend not to do, 
is to think of those things and list them all. Then go 
back over the list and figure out which jobs could be dele-- 
gated to someone else. First of all, you have to gat over 
the thing of thinking that you are indispensable. Let's 
face it; every one of your trivial jobs could be done by 
someone else* If that is where you get your rewards, out 
of doing the daily trivia, then you have problems, and you 
need to start working. That is probably why you never have 
time to do things you want to do. So sit down, take' a look 
at that list, and ask yourself , "To whom could I delegate 
this?" And when you have figured it out, give the task to 
that other person to do. Now take a look at whatever you 
are left with after you cut that list, and figure out how 
much time the things you're left with would take to do. My 
guess is that the trivia of the daily operation>- trivia 
that doesn't take much talent to handle, just timei but has 
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,■ to be dona regularly — by the time you put it all together, 

would take less than an hour to complete* 

Now, you can do one of a couple of things. You know that 
you need an hour to get rid of trivia eo that the rest of 
■the day can be worthwhile, so where can you best find that 
hour? All right/ one way would be to tell your secretary 
that you will be busy from nine to ten handling the trivia 
of the day* You can tell her, "Unless it's an emergency 
and you had better know how to judge an emergency -'- I don't 
want to be bothered, I have an open door policy, except 
from nine to ten, which is when I will handle the nonsense, 
I'm getting it done then so that I can handle the open door 
policy the rest of the time," if you're doing it this way, 
give yourself a fair chance of aacomplishing it so it's 
out of your way and you don't have to feel guilty about it 
all day and keep trying to work it in here and there between 
other things. ) 

The second opportunity is to say, "There are minutes 
hare, here, here, and here, and I can do these certain things 
during spare minutes , l will carry this one with me,"/ 
When you have three minutes between things sometime, that's 
when you can do it. So another way to get the trivia out 
of your way is to use those minutes. 

Another thing to remember is to do the things you need 
to. do weekly. There are some things in your schedule that 
need to be done once a week. Block them out and categorize 
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them. Say, ^*Her© arfo the ones I can get rid of that will 
be handled. Here are the ones I still have to do* This 
is one that 1 will do this morning^ this one Thursday aft- 
ernoon* Here 'II one that will be done on this day — and 
put it on your calendar. Don't try to remember all the 
things you have to do. That's the worst thing to do; you 
spend more time trying to remember what you are going to 
do, than doing it, I aarry a list all the time so that I 
always knew what things I have to do, and 1 am aonvinced 
that is one of the best ways of keeping traok of what has 
to be done. . 

The method I use for getting trivialitiee out of the 
way is to take time in the morning. First, I may stop at 
the secretary's desk and say ^ "I want you to put calls 
through to these five people right now. " That means that 
I won't have to worry about it. She'll call, she'll take 
most of it off my back; the dialing :f the phone, the lie-- 
tening, the finding out that someone won't be in till ten, 
and so on; I may get only two of those calls accomplished, 
but at least all of them will have been placed. I have 
made contact with two of them* Of the others, it may turn 
out that one of them will be in latere another tomorrow, 
and the third one is on vacation. So I have the secretary 
call the first person later that day; I jot down a note 
to have her place a call to the second one first thing the 
next day; and I make some decision about the man who is on 
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vacation. If I know he's going to hm back in two weeks and 
I don^t need him until then, I turn two weeks ahead in my 
appointment book and put down a note. Then I don*t have to 
remember it any more/ but I will come upon it as I go for^ 
ward in the book. 

There are those other things you do onGe or twice per 
year or per semester. You need to plan those in, too* But 
most important, once you've learned to handle the fact that 
you have all kinds of trivia to take care of and you have 
taken care of it, either by delegating it or by putting it 
in a time block and getting it done early, suddenly you're 
going to find that you are dispensable , "There's no rea- 
son for my existence.'* Now is the time to decide what those 
things are that you're really hired for, other than trivia. 
What are the changes that need to be made in this educa- 
tional system? How can* you best involve students and par- 
ents in what is going on, and what will be your first step? 
Set those long=range goals up/ and now block some time and 
say, for example, "Okay, Tuesday afternoon from one to four 
is the time that I have open'. One of the big complaints 
going around is that there has been very little contact 
between school and community, I will spend the time be- 
tween one and four making contact with local people in their 
homes." You are going to go out and say, "I'm John Smith,\ 
the principal of blank school, and I'm trying to get out 
to get to know people and find out what they think about 
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our school and the school system in general." There's the 
time you have been looking for. You can finally deal with 
an issue that you have been complaining you didn't have 
time to think about, simply because you got aonie of the triv- 
ialities out of the way. 

Of course, crisis situations can come along and ruin 
your schedule, but many things that we classify, as crises 
are not. You are the one who is supposedly trained to 
make those decisions.' Is it a crisis, or do you just like 
to make it sound like a crisis, so that you can be needed 
and wanted? When a teacher comes in screaming, "Johnny's 
done it again," is your immediate reaction, "I have to 
deal with this crisis"? Or is it your reaction to ask, 
"What has Johnny done again? Tell me what it is and let's 
talk about it,, and then I can decide whether or not I'm 
needed . " 

Things like fire alarms you do have to respond to, 
and they can throw your plana off. But if you have things 
down in systamatlc form, if you have your trivia reduced 
to its smallest element, you have time to take care of it. 
If you have gotten rid of or planned-out your weekly. trivia 
and tasks, you are ready to begin to work on the davelop- 
mant of things you really would like to accomplish in this 
system you're working in, those things that are usually 
pie-in-the-sky things, because we say we don't have time 
to do them. 
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My guess is that all of ui^ regardless of how well-^org- 
aniied we are^ still have time that we can make better use 
of once we learn to take some time to plan. I have already, 
told you how I walk in in the morning and leave the names 
of people to be called with my secretary* What I do then 
is to go into my offioe and ask myself what I can do while 
I am awaiting the results of the phone calls. One ofl the 
things I can do is to spend a few minutes dictating a nec- 
essary business letter * I can Ao that in three minutes^ 
and that's a minute usage that will help me accomplish the 
things 1 must do that day* Anyone can do things like this; 
it's not difficult. 

If you have trouble ^^ith this system^ the first thing 
to check is whether or not you actually understand your own 
values and priorities, I spent the night before last/ from 
about eight PM to midnight ^ talking to a center director 
who wasn't looking clearly at his own priorities. He came 
to this workshop with his two boys because he hadn't seen 
them for long enough in the last year to say hello to them. 
He brought them along saying^ "I have only an hour-long 
speech to give in these two and a half days^ so I'll spend 
some time with my boys." Now, where do you think he spent 
his time? Not with his boys. He spent his time saying, 
"Hey^ I'll stick around and listen , and sit in on this panels" 
or^ "I'll rap with you now about that problem you're having." 

I said^ "Friend, stop and think. Where are you getting 
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your rewards? What does your value' system say about this?" 
It was very obvious to me that achievement was important 
to him and recognition was important to him, and he was 
apparently getting it from others. Because I don't care 
what you tell me is important to, you, I don't care what 
you tell me your value system is, but if you map out a day 
and tell me what you do, then I will know what is import- 
ant to you. 

If you say that your family Is very important to you, 
and yet you don't spend any time with them, I'll say that 
they are not very important to you. They are only important 
when you feel guilty about neglecting them. They are not 
important otherwise, because you never spend any time with 
them. If you tell me that you sincerely believe that we 
ought to visit classrooms in order to help teachers bacome 
better at their jobs, and yet you never visit a classroom 
in a day's time, 1 will tell you that you don't really be- 
lieve what you said. If you did, you'd make time to do it; 
if you don't it's not that important to you. 

So take a look at what you do with your day first. 
Take a look at what you are doing that you really have to 
do. Get rid of that which you don't have to do, either by 
eliminating it entirely, or by delegating the job. Cut 
the list down, and then start trying to work in some of 
those things you've been saying are important to you, like 
having more time with your family. 
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I met a superintendent once who said to me^ "Any prin- 
cipal I have who can't do his job from nine to five isn't 
efficient and isn't effective, and i don't want him." What 
he was really saying to me is that if you organize well, 
you can accomplish twice as much and spend more time on the 
things that are really of value. You just need to stop 
and think first about what you really want to accomplish. 
You don't need to work 24 hours a day. Show me the guy who 
works 18 hours a day, and I'll show you a guy who wastes 
a lot of time and gets rewards out of working all the time. 

One of the rewards some people get out of working 
all the time is the "poor soul complex." if I play a game 
of "I'm better than you,-" you may play a game back called, 
"You don't know my troubles." These are games that people 
often play, what I do is to gat up and try to impress 
you with the fact that I'm organized and you're not. That 
is my game of "I'm better than you," Really, of course, 
I'm not. I just hope that you are picking up a few tips 
on how you can be better organizad —and every time I do 
this, I pick up another one, too. But the game you may 
play back to me is, "The troubles 1 have, nobody should 
have. You have bevar been in my school." These are games 
we play with each other all the time. 

Stop it, for a little while, at least. Plan soma 
tima to plan. Take a look at what you are doing, and take a 
look at what you think you would like to do. Teat each 
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thing out sometime. List all the things you want to do 
that are important in education^ and then put down whether 
or not it is something that you think you should do^ wheth-- 
er or not it is something that you would like to do^ and 
whether or not it is something that you will do. We all 
have a lot of guilt hang-ups about things that we think 
we should do but aren't doing, either because we don't 
like to do them, or because we get our rewards in other 
places. 

If you can organize your schedule, keep in mind that 
it will also affect the people around you. The media is 
the message, just as what the teachers says is not nearly 
as important as what the teacher doei in the classroom. Sim- 
ilarly, what the principal is, is much more important than 
what he says. If he says, "I sincerely believe that we 
ought to have a lot of input from students," but he never 
talks to a student because he "doesn't have time," the mes- 
sage really is that he doesn't care about students. You, 
as an administrator, must illustrate effective use of time 
to teaching staff and to students^ and you must illustrate 
the kinds of things you were talking about earlier today; 
at. least some sympathy, and hopefully some empathy for 
people and their situations. 

But to illustrate it is not enough. You have to give 
people some model to follow that will show them how to modi- 
fy their behavior. How many of you have read I'm Okay/ You're 
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Ok^y ? If you haven't, I hope that you will, because it 
talks about some really important things. I'll give you 
a quick introduction to some of the concepts in that book 
now^ so that you can question who is really controlling you 

There are three' people in all of ui: the child, the 
parent and the adult. The child is formed very early. At 
least at birth ^ or maybe before ,that, he begins to form 
his feelings about things. "That hurts i I don't like you; 
You made me mad; I'm going to cry" basic, simple kinds 
Of feelings. 

The parent is formed by the input from our parents 
and from our significant other adults saying things like 
"All policemen are bad; You must go to school; Schools 
are good places; Schools are bad places." Those absolutes 
that we are taught become a part of us* We really can't 
trace them back to their actual origins, but they become 
a part of our thinking. It is only when, at a relatively 
early age, the adult ability begins to come in, that we can 
sort them out. 

The other nighty very late, I was talking to an airline 
stewardesB on a plane about this, and she said, "Illustrate 
that to me," 1 said, "Take the situation today with the 
plane that was going to be late in taking off. I could have 
treated that situation from the vie^oint of an adult, a par 
ent, or a child, if 1 had treated it as a parent would have 
I would have started hassling the fellows at the ticket 
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office. If, when I asked, 'When is the plane going up'/ 
they had answered that they didn't know^ I would have 
turned to the guy beside me and said, 'These guys never 
know anything about plane schedules. Planes are always 
late anyway. Why don't they just tell nm that? This air- 
line is never on time, they don*t keep their planes up,' 
I would start with a set of absolutes and work from there ^ 
very dogmatically * 

"If I had treated the situation as a child would have, 
when they had told me that the plane was going to be de- 
layed for some indefinite period of time> I would have 
□ried or hit the ticket sailer right on the nose — I 
would have gotten mad. My feelings would have ruled me^ 
and I would have felt only turmoil inside. 

"If^ however^ 1 were to treat the situation as an 
adults I would say^ 'Firstly r things do happen to planes. 
Secondly r I'd much rather ride on one that was fiKed than 
on one that wasn't, especially when it's a DC-10 and it 
weighs so much that I couldn't possibly hold it up*' I 
would deal with the problem as an adult and figure out how 
to use the extra time I had gained, too* So any situation 
can be approached in one of three ways i from the viewpoint 
of an adult, a parent, or a child.'* 

It is very difficult in some situations to respond 
as an adult rather than as a parent. But stop and ask your 
self who is talking. When you say that you "simply don't 



have enough time^" is that the parent talking the parent 
who says that principals always have more than they can do? 
Or when you're uptight and you're really feeling pressed 
and you say, "I was just threatened^" is it the child talk- 
ing ™ the child who is responding because somebody has 
made him mad by questioning him? That's childish behavior. 
The three aspects are always there. If you have some- 
thing you want to accomplish^ though^ you must learn to 
deal with the adult ^ because the child is pleasures-oriented ^ 
while the parent^ although he is teaching-oriented # can 
never get down to work. He has all the absolutes, so he 
doesn't need to. The adult is the only one of the three 
that can really take a constructive approach and deal with 
things in a realistic manner. 

Well, we have just hustled through 83 years of time 
planning in one very short session. Now it is up to you, 
individually, to decide where you go from here. 
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DISCIPLINE ?? 
Fred C, Leonard 

After fifteen years in teaching, the whole concept of discipline is some- 
what obscured by practice or the changing times. What it means to one teacher 
or community may vastly differ under different circumstances. 

One must continuously ask the question over and overp "Disciplinei What 
is it?" 

a) frustratJcrTrr 

b) oppression? 

c) learning or training? 

d) pressure? 

According to the American Conege Dictionary the word discipline can be 
defined as meaning one or all of the following: 

1) Training to act in accordance with rulesi drillt 

2) Instruction and exercise designed to train to proper conduct or aetion. 
*3) Punishment inflicted by way of correction and training. 

4) The training effect of eKperlencei adversity^ etc. 

5) SubjaGtion to rules of conduct or bihavior; a state of order 
maintained by training and control. 

6) A set or. system of rules and regulations. 

7) Eccles- the system of government regulating the practice of a 
church as distinguished from 1ti doctrine. 

8) A branch of Instruction ^ 

9) To train by instruction and exercise, 

10) To bring to a state of order and obedience by training and control. 

*n) To s ubject to disclDllne o r Dunighmenti enrr^f^t- chaitisi. 
. * The most oommojily aeaaptaA flafinitlon in praatlGe* 
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In the book Discipline and Classroom Management by Bell on ^ Jones, Poirier 
and Sommerville, discipline means: 

"1. In this sense wt mian by 'discipline' the degree of order we 
have established in a group. Thus we say: ^Mlss X doesn't 
seem to have much discipline In her sevinth grade.** J By the 
■discipline we have' we usually refer to the degree of organiza- 
tion we have achieved In a group. The question of just how we 
have obtained this organized functioning of a group Is left 
open* 

"2. In this sense we mean by 'discipline* not the order we have, but 
the trick by which we have established order. For instance^ 
'Say, Miss Jones ^ what discipline do you use In your grade?' or 
' 'She has a good hOTeroom, but I don't quite like the discipline 
she uses.. J By the 'discipline we use* we mean: anything we 
do to establish s maintain , of repair order In our groups..* 

"3, In this sense people often use the word--the verb especially-- 
as a euphemism for punishment. 'I am sorry there wasn't anything 
I could do with him...' In these cises we do not talk about 
order* but about a special way of enforcing It. And among the 
dozens of ways of encouraging the growth of orders we mean simply 
one, as though it were the only oni, namelyt punishment," 

Meaning #3 above and the single * from the American College Dictionary 
definitions seem to be the most commonly accepted Illustrations or definitions. 

If discipline is^ in fact, training, then why must we train with the big 
stick concept? The student of today is not the student of twenty years ago 
when we were "disciplined" to accept any and everything an adult told us* 
Students of today are beginning to thinks a "discipline" once reserved for 
adults s only* 

If as we say "a student is a discipline problems" we are saying that he 
Is not responding to training as set up by us (the educational community)* If 
this is the case, then let us take a long, serious look at our discipline 
policies and weigh them against what we feel would be good, sound, humane 
practices. 



Vlhat, then, are the educational implications to discipline training? Lets 
explore very briefly just one aspect of the problem^ the enforcement of a tardy 
policy: • 

Symptoms : 

1* Student Feelings anxiety, frustrationi oppression 

When bells ring to indicate that you are either late or on time, there ^ 
are certain Inherent problems related to 1t: 

a) The anxiety that builds as a student realizes he is going to b< 
late. What will happen? 

b) The anticipated teacher rejection and peer ridicule that follows 
the teacher reactions. 

c) Why do they even ring the bells? They will call my mother. 
2* Teacher Feelings — anxiety^ pressure 

I must do or say something to when he is late* This 

will re-enforce its importance to all, and especlany . 

But*.phe will probably say and what will I have to say to main* 

tain class control and also make him realize what he did was wrong? 

3. Class Feelings anxiety i potential guilt 

Why do we have to respond to bells? Can*t we be trusted to get some 
place on time? We aren't little kids. Can't we be treated with more 
respect? I hope I'm never late because they always embarrass you 1n 
front of the kids, ' 

A day can be ruined for a student^ teacher, and class because someone was 
late to first period In the morning. 

Why?? 




Whafi kind of clljnate do you 
let in your clasiroOTis? 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN DISCIPLINE AND DESEGREGATION 

Joseph P. Pollack 

In a 1972 publication by the National School Public 
Relations Association entitled Student Rights and Respon - 
sibilitieS; that document enumerated recent court decisions 
whloh have literally forced schools away from the doctrine 
of "in loco parentis". In a U,S, Supreme Court decision ■ 
in 1969 in Tinker vs. Pes Moines Independent School Pis - 
trict and by other court decisions^ the nation's schools 
are increasingly redognizlng that youth and class and 
color are no bars to a student's possessing and exercising 
his rights p The Tinker decision said, in effect, that 
students do not "shed their constitutional rights to 
freedom of speech or eKpression at the schoolhouse gate", 
according to former Associate Justice Fortas. And so the 
doctrine of "in loco parentis" the notion t.iat schools 

and teachers can exercise total control over their charges 

- 
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as parent-aubstitutes — has met its demisa* 

What, then, is the aonnection between this decision 
(and others like it) and the desegregation thrust? To 
begin with, the theory of "in loco parentis" has always 
contained weaknesses. C. Michael Abbott of the Detroit 
Neighborhood Legal Services Centers in an article in The 
School Review / says that the absurdity of the doctrine 
was most evident in the relationship between, say, a whit^ 
middle-class teacher and an urban black child where ^ in 
most cases, the relationship could hardly be described 
as familial. One authority on school law traces the ori- 
gin of this theory back to the Code of Hammurabi in the 
18th Centruy B.C* , and suggests that if it worked (or 
ever worked) , it probably Involved situations where tea-' 
chera were true parent-surrogates^ or in days past where 
the school was the true "second home" of the child . The 
task^ theni for the modern school and teacher, especially 
in the desegregated setting, is to provide for each child" 
maximum exposure to educational opportunities ] eKperiencea 
and alternatives, and/ to paraphrase the ad, "make (educa- 
tional) progress our most important product". It is not 
to set up artificial rules and regulations about behavior, 
and to attempt to justify them on the basis of some warmed' 
over 19th Century pedagogical morality schemeV 

Just any students" rights and responsiblHtias 
statement will not satisfy today's youth. Just witness 
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tha radieal change in the Ann Arbor Discipline Policy 
of the past year where the major emphasis is on due 
prooess in diseipline proeedures^ especially regarding 
suspension* Forcing a student out of school and then 
denying him the privilege of making-up work (a clear-cut 
example of double jeopardy) was a major focus of atten- 
tion in the poliGy. But most important was the emphasis 
on consistent behavior by teachers and administrators 
in carrying out decisions under that policy* The policy, 
of course, still stands as an imperfect doctrine^ since 
the principal or his designee serves as judge, jury^ and 
chief head-chopper in all cases ^ even if the crime was 
committed against the officiating administrator. On 
tha bright side of this policy is the inclusion of a 
mandatory hearing at which the student may designate 
an advocate (even an attorney, if he chooses) * 

In all discussions of the role of discipline, how« 
aver, hangs the key tern "consistency**. Parents, students 
community, and especially the courts^ are more concerned 
about falrnass (substitute the word consistancy) than they 
are about any single itoni a discipline code may contain. 
In a recent study of the results of a desegregation 
(bussing) project In Riverside^ California^ the major 
aoncern of Black and Chlcano parents was that their 
children would be judged by a different standard than 
thair white counterparts (In this one^^way bussing program) 
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And they were jiistified in their fears. As Jesse Wall, 
a former Riverside teacher and administrator now with 
the Pasadena School District said, "In most desegrega^ 
tion efforts, the attitude of teachers toward their new 
arrivals is 'to wait for those kids to turn white', and, 
as we well know, black and brown and red kids are not 
. 'turning white' , " Predictably ^ with little or no tea-^ 
cher in-service training preceding this desegregation 
effort, the teachers translated behavior patterns into 
academic standards. In an early study made by Jane 
Mercer, a professor at the university of California, 
Riverside, she asked teachers to evaluate their students 
on 125 criteria items of "good'' or "bad" behavior and 
"quiet*' and "noisy"* The behavior profile of each child 
was then oompared with his aaademlo standing* The pro-^ 
file and grades were Identical; and the bussed kids got 
the worst of both. Ironically^ many of the teachers 
took little pain to attempt to modify students' behaviors 
which were, in many cases, self "destructive* Much of the 
teacher behavior, as was later pointed out to them, was 
based on fears i fear of newcomers with different outward 
behavior and fear of being accused of discrimination (and 
so, therefore^ doing nothing) * With subsequent studies 
and intensive in-iervice progrMis> including restructuring 
of school practices, such as ability grouping, changes 
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,have begun to take place. The greatest lesson learned 
by the Rivariiide staff was that a double standard of 
behavior expectation produces a double standard in stu- 
dent behavior. Teacher expectations bring about student 
elaborations , and consistency ( substitute the word f air-- 
ness ) is the key. 
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INVOLVEMENT 

by 

Fred C. Leonard 



Robert Kennedy said in 1964: 

"The young are going ahead in their own way and In their own time.... 
Across the globe they are a force of whirlwind proportions, and the 
world of tomorrow will hear the Imprint of their ideals and their 
goals. For this reason, wt must be concerned about then." 

To be a part of the American scene today 1s to be involved. As adults 
we readily identify, our level of Involvement or the degree to which we are 
involved. But what about our young people of school age that want to become 
a part of this Involved set? What educational steps have we taken to Insure 
meaningful Involvement? Are they prepared and are v/e prepared? 

Most young people reach a level of Involvament that is acceptable to 
most parents and teachers, i.e. athletics, clubs, elected student government, 
however is this the level the more "informed" students desire? 

What about the "radicals?" What about the minority student or the 
activist antagonist type students? What has been done to prepare this seg- 
ment of the student population for their perceptions of involvement? This 
is the level of student Involvenient that threatens parents, teachers, and 
communities. U.C. Berkeley, Kent U., U.C. Santa Barbara, Chicago 5, San 
Francisco 7 were these Involved people expressing some feelings that we 
were not ready to deal with or were they Just trouble makers? This area or 
level of Involvement Is one that most frustrates the adult community. 

, The educational institutions at all level s=-elementary, secondary and 
higher must become actively Involved In a program that will help each student 
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reach his level OiV degree of Involvement* The range is wide from meaningful 
classes to active political Interest* Students must be prepared and then 
given the opportunity to practice their skills without the threat of ridicule 
or physical harm. 

How do wa approach total involvement on the part of the students of the 
oublic iducationil institution? 
Hera are some key Ideas* 

1. Consistency— In order to be responsible one must have contact with 
someone who Is dependable, (Your behavior must be consistent with 
your demands.) Consistency in the realistic demands (kind) remains 
constants but changes vnth the degree of involvement necessary* 

2* Physical contact may be necessary for involvement. We communicate 
in more. than one modality. Auditory communication is only one modep 

3, Example is the best way to broadcast involvement. - The teacher can 
provide the example with the hope 1t will be picked up and trans- 
mitted. This may have Implication, in selecting small peer groups. 

4. The teacher stresses the present, the future, and only the past 
which relates directly to present irresponsibnity. We can't treat 
the past. We are interested in present conscious behavior. A great 
concern for most teachers is "lifting the rock" and not being able 
to work with what crawls out. 

5* Do not censor a child's activities so often that he has an oppor- 
tunity to do praiseworthy things. 

6. Be alert to other than verbal expressions of distress or attitude, 

?, A child may react and he may think. He may just react. 

8. It is Important to establish set boundaries with a child as a basis 
for distinguishing between responsible and irresponsible behavior. 
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9. • For belavior that 1s unacceptable you don't excuse it, but you 
don't ''pum'sh" It either. You remain tough, sensitive, honest, 
willing to. listen; and as often as possible to say, "yes". You 
show weakness by indifference . 
10. Interaction should be short and often. Tend to tune you out when 
you lecture. The more contacts made with the child the less 
Isolated he feels (strengthens your 'involvemtnt). 
n. We have a tendency to continue with sornething that is going well 
and this 1s our vehicle for worthwhileness. Give a child a reward 
for a good job and give him new experiences to demonstrate his 
worth. 

12. If one child misbehavis in the group, during the group task, 
criticize the group to maintain the group standards. Don't single 

, out Individuals in an unsuccessful manner, 

13. Prepare the child for your classroom. Tell the child my standards 
are different-use the personal approach. The impersonil role 
doesn't mean anything to a child. Teach the child to love you and 
the class. You can't educate for society In general. The world 
has different standards. The school can't offer the same behavior 
standards that are acceptable at home. You can't educate society 
in general, but you can educate for adaptability . 

14. Have no myster1es--l ay the cards on the table with the Chi ld--say 
It, "Am I getting close to him, or helping him get close to others?" 
Don't resort to vindictlveness or sarcasm. 

Many of the above relate more to the classroom but can be emoloyed In 
lon-academic settings. 

Administrators should keep the following in mind when 1n1t 
rn^r>- '^^^'^^^^ "'"structlonal programs of Student Involvement! 



Instructional ; 

1. Cocurricular activities should fufnish a rich source of motivation 
for class instfuction. 

2. ClassroOT Instruction should furnish a rich source of motivation 
for eocurrlcular activities. 

3. Cocurricular activities must be considered as an Integral part of 
the total instructional program rather than as extra or as an in-- 
dependent program* 

Activity - 

1, The administration must demonstrate a favorable attitude toward 

this phase of the school *s program* 
2* Whenever possible, activities should be scheduled on school time* 

3. Provision should be made for the objective evaluation of the 
activities program, 

4. Community support, not domination/ should be encouraged. 

5. It must ba clearly understood by all that the principal 1s the re- 
sponsible head of the school. 

Staff Leadership Guidelines 

1. The degree of success of the program depends ^ to a Targe extent, 
upon the intenigent and whole-hearted leadership from faculty 
advisors* 

2. The teacher must remember that he is primarily an advisor and 
. counsel ort 

3. The advisor must be held accountable for the results achieved by 
the activity for which he has assumed fesponslbnity. 

4. Consultants may be used as niaded when availible, but responsi- 
bility for the constquencei must be assumed by the school advisor. 
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5, Even though. teachers should accept their full shart of the responsl- 

bmty for the v/hole program, they must not be aKplolted, 
Let's get back Into the biislness of educating our young people. Help, 
don't hinder their progress. 
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THE STUDENT! WHAT HI OR SHE BRINGS TO A DESEGi^GATED SETTING 

John S . favors . 

This prasentatlon will eoncern itsalf with the acti- 
vities of three Bay Area school districts as they mova in 
the diraetion of school dasagragation or integration. It 
is hoped that you understand the basic difference between 
desegregation and integration. I define desegregation as 
a phyeiQal miKing o£ bodies, I define^ integration ae a 
type of spiritual togatharnass^ the kind of togethernese 
where boys and girls academically profit from being to- 
gathar. It must be understood^ howevar> that the prof it 
must not be at the expense of the pupils * cultural differencea 

Two conditions are very clear as we discuss desegre- 
gation in the United States of \toerica. They are as follows s 
1) Racism is the number one problCTi of our Nation* 
The tentacies of raciim have effectively influ- 
enced what every pupil brings to his classrobni> 
including his teachers and administrators* 

Dr . Favors is Principal of Glawson and Ralph Bunche Schools , 
Oakland, California, 



2) The major confrontation point in desegregation 
is centered around the relationships between 
blacks and whites > 
The literature is replete with facts relative to 
the failures of pupils who live in the ghettos of our 
nation. Numerous writers, researchers, and public speak- 
ers constantly call attention to the many difficulties 
eKperienced by these children and those who work with 
them. The plight of the ghetto pupil is clearly stated 
by Deutsch, as he writes, "However ; ^as is brought out 
in many studies, disadvantaged children fall progressively 
farther behind their middle-class counterparts as they 
spend more years in school." ( The Disadvantaged Child , 
Basic Books, Inc, N,Y., 1967, ) 

To comment on but a few, Kenneth" Clark in "Alter-- 
native Solutions to Education" , Prank Riessman in The 
Culturally Deprived Child , A, Harry Passow in' Education / 
in Depressed Areas , Price Cobb and William Greer in Black 
R^^, and Whitney Young, Jr., in his publication To Be 
Igual, all support the thoughts of Deutsche However, they 
equate disadvantaged and blackness as being one and the 
same. To say the least, the black pupil in our culture 
is faced with an additional problem in a -racist BOciety 
the problem of his skin color as viewed by the majority. 

The action of educators relative to the failures 
of ghetto children was ably sunmari zed by Marcus Foster, 
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Superintendent of the Oakland public Schools, as he com- 
mented in a speeeh to parents and educators, "Our schools 
are marked with failures and nobody knows how to change 
these conditions. If they knew, they would change them . " 

School districts across the nation have long sought 
solutions to inereaaing achievement levels of black ghetto- 
dwelling pupils. Much has been done across the nation to 
improve the achievement gains of pupils who find their 
roots anchored in poverty, but there are few major results 
that indicate progress toward solving the educational prob- 
lems of. the poor. 

The inter-dependency of man in his ability to live 
both harmoniously and productively Is directly related to 
his academic ability and particularly in his ability to 
develop the skills necessary to survive and produce as 
required in both the affective and cognitive domains. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for educators to explore all 
possibilities that appear to hold Bolutions to the educa- 
tional problems of our culture , 1 

, , ■ ^ - ' . , - . " , ■ , ■ ■ - ■ -1 

Considering the complexities of sobiaty and the nature " 1 

of man, it should be readily recognised that there cannot I 

be a simple answer to such a complex educational problem. I 

Yet, the very existence of our society depends on the ability = 

of educators and resaarchers to engage In teehnlqueB of " ■ I 
systematic aearchlng for aolutlons. 

Current techniques of aearch have evolved into a 



variety of programs and models. Integration, compensa- 
tory education, and community control of echools repre- 
sent but a few of the models. Current vocabulary assor 
elated with integration, compensatory education, and com- 
munity control of education as related to urban problems 
is as follows I power, aspiration, self ^image , commitment, 
dedieation, teacher eKpectations , human relations, accoun- 
tability, and, more recently, efficacy , Each term repre- 
sents a possible area in need of intensive investigation* 
A look at a school district attempting to incorporate 
the vocabulary synon^ous with urban problems into actual 
operation of all three models at the same time should 
provide us with a progrMi that seems destined to aecom- 
plish its goals. 

Perhaps the most notable SKMiple of an educational 
institution taking positive steps in incorporating all ' 
models into one is found in the Berkeley^ California,. 
Unified School District. Although Berkeley 's population 
numbers only a little over :100,000, the City has most of 
the major ingredients of a large urban area. It appears 
that all of the initial components for a successful pro-' 
gram are included in the Berkeley Plan^ The ideal solu- 
tion to our urban educational crisis^ according to many 
educators, should be found dn a program of Integration 
with all other successful models as components of the 
integration plan . Berkeley has attempted to incorporate 



its program around the elimination of de facto segrega- 
tion by racially mixing the pupils in its school dis- 
trict slb determined by a preconceived formula to accdm- 
plish a balanced ethnic student population and a high 
quality human systOTi, 

After four years of attempting to integrate, the 
District reports that they are auccessful. They measure 
their success on the following s 

1) Their pupils are together* 

2) Standardized achievement test results indicate 
that their pupils acor^ higher since integration 
(all ethnic groups) . 

3) There has been no significant change in the 
white population of Berkeley , 

The ethnic composition of the school student' popula- 
tion in Berkeley, the attitudes of the conmiunity ^ mem-- 
bero of the Board of Educatibn and the administrative 
staffs lend thOTiselvas to an active progra(n of Integration 

However f the elements which exist in Berkeley may 
not exist in other school districts* Just a year ago ^ 
the Unified School District of San Pranclsco found itself 
in grave trouble over an integration program* The Super- 
intendent of Schools was never given a chance to lead his 
schools in a togetherness program. Almost from "day one" ^ 
he failed to gain the support of his Bub*-admlnietr 
as well as many teachers and parents. 

During the summer of I972y from J^ne 28th until 
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August 6th, the Stanford Univeraity School of Iducation, 
in cooperation with the Oakland Unified Sohool District, 
operated a suirmar SGhool enrictaiant program for 160 girls 
and boys in the upper elementary and junior high school 
age range. 

Although other ethnic groups took part in the school/ 
it was the prime intent to create a learning environment 
in which black and white youngsters could work together 
on cooperative tasks, sharing equally the many roles re- 
quired by the tasks. 

Two important events occurred to help achieve the 
equal sharing of partioipation among black and white 
students* First, there was a two weak intervention period 
in which all of the students learned some new skills, built 
their own projects, demons trated to each other the new 
skills learned « 

Second, there was a four week classroom session in 
which the black and white youngsters worked together in 
small groups and participated in active problem-solving 
programs * 

This program represented an attempt to answer ques- 
tions that educators are trying to solve in an effort to 
provide a quality learning environment for integrated^ 
clasirooms and schools Previous work and experience 
suggest that desegregated schools do not alwys provide 
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a learning climate in which black and white students can 
work together on equal terms* Establishing the conditions 
that lead to observable change in behavior in terms of 
equality of educational opportunity was the major thrust 
of the project. 



ERIC 



STAFF DlVlLOPMENTs A TOOL FOR IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN A DESIGREGATED SETTING 
Harriett L. Pearson 

RATIONALE : An eKploratlon of the effeotive use of non^ 
instructional staff in the educational program; nacessity 
of their involvement and oomiitment to its goals i their 
interaction with students • 

Training and job . assistance for non-instructional staff 
Problem g 

School aan be a bad aKperienae independent of the 
quality of facilities and the instructional program. 

Johnny's Conflicts 

A disagreement with his mother concerning appro^ 
priate school apparel — Outcome s upeet with mother . 

Angry with mother, did not wait at designated spot 
for school bus " Outcome ; reprimanded by bus driver. 



Ms* Pearson, a former teachers' aide, is now an alemen- 
tary teacher in Ann Arbor, MichiganV 
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(3) Stumbled onto the bus and aacidently pushed a peer — 
Outcome t reprimandad by bus aide, 

(4) Arrived at school early chilly day^ he decided to 
wait in the building to keep warm — Outcome : repri-- 
manded by custodian* =— — 

(5) Completely distraught by the events of the morning, 
he strikes out at a peer — Outcome i the classroom 
teacher sends him to the offrce" ^ 

(6) Because the Principal is not available and the Crisis 
Teacher has not arrived^ he must wait in the office 
for IS minutes — Outcome i reprimanded by office 
staff for not sitting down and making excessive noise* 

(7) Ha does riot like his lunch^ refuses to sit down ™ 
Outcome s lunchroom aide sends him outside, 

(8) , Because he has arrived outside early he is distur- 

bing the playground supervisor's cigaratte — 
Outcome ; upon being reprimanded for the eighth time 
in 4 1/2 hours, Johnny "blows" and is sent home for 
the day. 



How do non-instructional staff members really 
affect children? 



What do we expect from non-instructional staff 
members, other than a yearly T,B. test and that they 
come to work on time? What effect do they have on the 
children they encounter? 



II # Proposal I 

It is the principal's responsibility to produce a 
school atmosphere that is positive and conducive 
to work —-everybody is involved in producing it 
or destroying it * 
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III. Recommendation g 

Hold in-service training leseions and/or write up 
and implement job description supplements and 
chack-lists that specify the nature of adult/ 
student interactions. , 

1, Options for Training Technique i 

E^aMPLESf (1) Workshops on child growth and 

development , behavior ^ lan- 
guage t etc • 

(2) Sensitivity sessions (dynamica 

of group work) using adult/adult 
and adult/student relationships. 

/ ' (3) Role playing, adult/adult and 

adult/student "presentation 
of problems encountered and 
cultural differences. 

2* Options for Maintenance System i I 

(1) Behavior modification teehnlgues 
(accent on reinf orcCTient of good 
performance) . 

(2) Check list of behavior (for super 
yislon by objectives) . 

EXAMPLES: a) Greet Students in respectful 

and friendly way. Ten each 
day* 

(Specify rate. ) 

b) Give itudents opportunity to 
help (assume they are respon- 
sible and want to be valued 
members of the comnunity) . 

(Specify rate.) 

c) Respond to misbehavior in 
deliberate^^hd professional 
ways . ? ^ - . 

" no violence, physical or 
verbal 

— remind child of alterna- 
tives and consequences 
— reward improvement 
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Positive Approach 

1, Informal obsarvation; 
note change in echool 
atmosphere , 

Note ahange in student 
behavior * 

3 . Self ^evaluation , 

Do we as educators/ administrators really understand 
the behavior of the children coming to our schpolB? 

Are we too quick to label them disruptive^ slow 
learners / undarprivilegad or disadvantaged? 

Perhaps they are educationally separated due to a 
cultural difference that is misunderstood or deliberately 
ignored in our teachings, yet la indeed apparent in our 
attitudes and behavior toward them, 

HUMANNESS IN EDUCATION 

Tell me dear teacher^ tall me the difference. Why 
is Charles Scott Bane important and my Jamie isn't? 
Why are ariswers expected of Charlie "and my boy Jamie 
can^ during instruction time^ crawl on the floor? 

Studin ' — 'bout Greece, insects and such, seem exciting 
to Charlie but to Jamie— not much.,. 

When wri tin stories, old Charlie comes through and you 
tell my little Jamie — "stop saying, 'he do,'" 



IV, Evaluation i 



Negative Approach 

1, Keep a tally of com- 
plaints made by stu-- 
dents and/or co-wor-- 
kers . 

2. Set up a staff eval-- 
uation committee , 



Please tell me dear teacher, 'cause I need to know 

why you aare " 'bout Charlie and you teach Jamia " "so-so*" 

What plans do you have for teaching son ? 
Is it that he's not smart? 
* cause he looks different? 
'cause he's bussed? ' 

Don't label me over anxious^ I'm not^ you see 

I love James Edward Jones 'cause he belongs to me* 

I want him to learn just as much as he can* 

Cause one day — you'll see^ he'll be a great man! 



